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Nelson gets a university centre 



Dress rehearsals for Macbeth, DTUC theatre’s opening production, were held on the day of the 
official opening, with a cast of 32 including both DTUC students and community members. 


By Donna Danylchuk 

Nelson, B.C. — David Thompson Univer¬ 
sity Centre (DTUC) in Nelson, is not a uni¬ 
versity but a university centre. 

This distinction is important, explain 
members of UVic’s Extension Division 
which is involved in offering courses on 
this embryonic campus situated in this 
community of 9,500 nestled in the East 
Kootenays. 

The university centre is a new concept 
in the offering of higher education 
throughout the Interior areas of B.C. The 
concept is unique and therefore confusing 
to some, even to some DTUC staff and stu¬ 
dents and the people of the Nelson and 
Castlegar areas. 

But, judging from the response of more 
than 100 community supporters and 
numerous students who turned out for the 
official opening of DTUC Oct. 29, many are 
enthusiastic about DTUC’s presence here 
and keen to make the university centre con¬ 
cept work. DTUC is located on the campus, 
now being renovated, that was once Notre 
Dame University. 

Work they must if they are to make this 
new concept in university education a last¬ 
ing reality, they were told by Education 
Minister Dr. Pat McGeer who flew here for 
opening ceremonies, along with UVic pres¬ 
ident Dr. Howard Petch. Also attending 
from UVic was Extension Director Dr. 
Glen Farrell and Dr. Murray Edwards who 
is responsible for UVic’s fine arts exten¬ 
sion program. 

“I appeal to you, get behind this ven¬ 
ture, because if you do it will become the 
success that all of you have hoped for and 
more/’ said McGeer to the crowd which 
included a small group of people carrying 
signs criticizing the introduction of Bill 46 
which abolished the Faculty Union of 
Notre Dame University (FANDU). 

‘T ask you not to linger in the past. We 
have to look and plan ahead,” McGeer rep¬ 
lied to a heckler who shouted, “What hap¬ 
pened to NDU?”. 

When NDU was closed in 1977 the pro¬ 


vincial government indicated that a uni¬ 
versity centre such as DTUC would be 
established in its place if the people of the 
region wanted it. 

Nelson mayor Mac McAdams told the 
crowd gathered in DTUC’s Maryhall, 
“McGeer promised us if we showed an 
interest, he would lend support to us in 
starting a university and he has kept his 
word.” 

DTUC is the result of the integrated 
efforts of the people of the community, the 
education ministry, UVic and Selkirk Col¬ 
lege to create a centre where students can 
in the future obtain university degrees 
without having to travel to a campus in 
Victoria or Vancouver. 

DTUC has a growing number of stu¬ 
dents, teachers, a library, courses, class¬ 
room buildings and student dormitories. 

But DTUC is a university centre and not 
a university in the traditional sense, 
because its third and fourth year univer¬ 
sity level courses will be planned and 
taught by professors hired through UVic. 
Arts and science university courses are to 
be offered through the province’s Open 
Learning Institute. In future, DTUC may 
offer courses offered through Simon Fraser 
University and the University of British 
Columbia. 

Some of DTUC’s first and second year 
level courses will be offered by Selkirk Col¬ 
lege, a 20-minute drive down the highway 
which winds along the picturesque East 
Kootenay River between Nelson and Sel¬ 
kirk College’s home in Castlegar. Many of 
the 200 full-time and 150 part-time credit 
course students attending DTUC this year 
take courses on both campuses, travelling 
between on buses . 

At DTUC, regional college and univer¬ 
sity students mix, as students may be 
enrolled in either a two year diploma pro¬ 
gram at Selkirk, or be in the four-year uni- 
-versity program, taking their first two 
years through Selkirk’s diploma courses. 

Many students at DTUC are in the fine 


arts program of the Kootenay School of 
Art. It is part of Selkirk College, located at 
the university centre campus at Nelson, 
where it offers several courses which could 
provide the groundwork for students who 
plan to continue into the university degree 
programs. 

Unlike a traditional university, DTUC 
does not have its own president, chancel¬ 
lor, Senate and Board of Governors. But 
DTUC will soon have a permanent director 
who will report to the principal of Selkirk 
College and act as a staff officer to a DTUC 
advisory board, McGeer announced at the 
opening ceremonies. 

Names of the persons appointed to the 
advisory board were also announced by 
McGeer, and included William Gwyer of 
Victoria, a member of the UVic Board of 
Governors. Head of the board is Dr. Roland 
Grant of Kelowna, former principal of 
Okanagan College and president of Notre 
Dame University. 

Other members are Dr. Jack Colbert of 
Trail, Maxine Dewdney of Trail, Dorothy 
MacKay of Cranbrook, and John Cuthbert 
of Nelson. 



Getting ready for the senior students’ show 
now in the Maltwood Gallery is Jennifer Heath. 
For the results of her work and others’, turn to 
page 6. 


(continued on page 2) 



Students rehearse for revue 


Deans will harmonize 

Singing deans, highland flinging professors, a 300-voice choir, talking sky¬ 
larks and student dancers; they are all part of “A UVic Folly” which moves 
into the University Centre Auditorium for two performances Dec. 7 and 8. 

“A UVic Folly” is an original revue in which students, faculty, staff and 
alumni poke fun at UVic. 

The production is described by producer Sonia Birch Jones as a “magnifi¬ 
cent amateur effort”. Stage director is Peter Winn (Theatre). The revue fea¬ 
tures original music and lyrics by Chet Lambertson. 

The idea behind the revue originated with UVic President Dr. Howard 
Petch. “While other universities have had annual revues for some time, this is 
the first such effort at UVic, and we feel.it will be fun for people in the com¬ 
munity as well as those on campus,” explains Birch-Jones. 

The production is an all-volunteer effort. Tickets, for festival seating at $2 
for students and $3 for everyone else, go on sale at the University Centre Box 
Office Nov. 15. Tickets can also be obtained through the faculties on campus. 
Curtain time for the two performances is 8 p.m. 
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Journalist-teacher 
returns to Nigeria 


Gordon Pollard is back in the farm-based 
community of Kontagora in northern 
Nigeria, teaching the English language at 
a government secondary school and learn¬ 
ing more about life in West Africa. 

Pollard, 34, is a UVic graduate, journal¬ 
ist and a CUSO volunteer who, after spend¬ 
ing two years in Nigeria, asked for a one- 
year extension. 

In Victoria this summer he talked about 
CUSO, Nigeria, and his reasons for going 
back. 

“There is a group of Grade 10 and 11 
students in Kontagora that I want to take 
into their graduation year and the all- 
important West Africa School Certificate 
examination. ,, 

Pollard explained that all West African 
students must take the WASC exam when 
they complete their secondary school stud¬ 
ies. If they pass they go on to university or 
teacher’s college. If they fail they teach 
primary school. 

Nigerian students are at a disadvan¬ 
tage because they do not have the back¬ 
ground for the exam. “The standards come 
as quite a shock,” said Pollard. “The first 
year I was teaching, only 4.9 per cent of the 
students in my school passed the WASC 
exam. Last year 11.5 per cent passed and 
I’m hoping to push it to 20 per cent next 
year.” 

While English is the official language of 
Nigeria, Hausa is the language of the vast 
majority. 

For Pollard, one of the most frustrating 
experiences as a CUSO volunteer is the dis¬ 
covery that there is an extreme shortage of 
educational resources taken for granted in 
Canada. 

“One of the reasons for the poor show¬ 
ing of our students in the WASC exam is 
the fact that books, magazines and jour¬ 
nals so valuable for students learning a 
second language are not in existence in the 
types and quantities needed,” he said. 

“Films are available but we have no 
equipment with which to show it in Konta¬ 
gora.” 

Pollard said science and math text 
books are most helpful but he has found 
several other kinds of books and maga¬ 
zines popular with students. “There are 
few textbooks with West African themes 
and many of the English textbooks still 
give a distorted picture of Africa.” 

Mohammad Ali’s autobiography, the 
magazine Ebony, National Geographic 
and old sets of encyclopedias are valuable 
assets in a school where books in English 
are hard to come by. 

Anyone who would like to send books to 
Pollard can send them care of The Princi¬ 
pal, G.S.S. Kontagora, Niger State, 
Nigeria. 

Pollard had a variety of facts about 
Nigeria at his fingertips when interviewed. 
He pointed out that in a country roughly 
the size of British Columbia, there are 75 
million people and 250 linguistic groups. 

The infant mortality rate in Nigeria is 
163 per thousand, compared to 15 per thou¬ 
sand in Canada. The life expectancy in 
Nigeria is 41 years of age, compared to 72 
in Canada. 
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Nigeria is a poor country, but the people 
there are highly civilized, Pollard has 
found. “The people of Kontagora are ex¬ 
tremely gracious and the Hausa language 
is both poetic and logical. The literal Eng¬ 
lish translation for water is 'rain from hea¬ 
ven’ and for policeman, ‘son of the stick’.” 

What attracted Pollard to CUSO and 
Nigeria? “I’ve always been interested 
since joining the United Nations Club at 
Victoria High School,” he said. 

“I finished my B.A. at UVic in 1966 and 
became a reporter in Medicine Hat. In 1969 
I went back to school to get my M.A. in his¬ 
tory at Columbia University in New York. 

“Since then I’ve worked in several loca¬ 
tions as a reporter, including Canadian 
Press, the Prince George Citizen and 
B.C. Today. But I always had CUSO in 
the back of my mind.” 

He said journalism, particularly politi¬ 
cal journalism, is more exciting than 
teaching, “but teaching is more satisfying. 
Both are fun.” 

As a CUSO volunteer, Pollard is paid by 
the Nigerian government, at the same 
wages as local teachers. “You certainly 
won’t save much money as a CUSO volun¬ 
teer,” he said. 

“I’ve found CUSO valuable in terms of 
experience and sharing of skills,” he said. 
“IPs useful to gain a different perspective. 
And you meet and work with other CUSO 
volunteers from across Canada.” 

Pollard said he is older, at 34, than most 
CUSO volunteers. CUSO cannot be consid¬ 
ered a career, he said. “My future may be in 
journalism or in teaching back in Can¬ 
ada.” 

For those who might be interested in 
joining CUSO, Pollard advises that it is 
something that can’t be undertaken with¬ 
out serious consideration. 

“If you’re looking for an exotic, escapist 
experience, forget CUSO. It can be an exas¬ 
perating experience at times. But most vol- 

perating experience at times. But most who 
volunteer and are sent overseas stay for 
two years. And most don’t regret joining 
CUSO.” 


CUSO night 

A CUSO information night will be 
held in the upper lounge of the 
Student Union Building, starting 
at 7:30 p.m., Nov. 15. 

CUSO is an independent devel¬ 
opment agency which recruits and 
sends skilled individuals of all ages 
and from all walks of life to help 
developing nations train their peo¬ 
ple to cope with fast-changing tech¬ 
nologies. 

Shirley Baker, Associate Direc¬ 
tor of Student and Ancillary Ser¬ 
vices at UVic, is CUSO’s contact 
person in Victoria. 

She talks to about a half dozen 
people a week in her Lansdowne 
Building office about CUSO, pro¬ 
viding information, interviews and 
applications. 

“People can volunteer any time 
during the year but the placements 
overseas are made during the sum¬ 
mer,” Baker explains. “Right now 
we’re receiving a lot of requests for 
people with technical skills.” 

Most CUSO volunteers go to 
teach, says Baker. “Not all are uni¬ 
versity graduates as many coun¬ 
tries are looking for people to teach 
trades.” 

Baker, who lived for 18 years in 
Tanzania, stresses that CUSO is 
not the answer for people who are 
merely seeking jobs. “It’s a work 
and life experience that is valu¬ 
able,” she says. “It’s for people who 
can make a personal commitment 
for two years and not back out 
when things get tough.” 



Among those attending opening ceremonies at DTUC Oct. 29 were, from left, Dr. Dick Williams, 
director of UVic programs at DTUC, Dr. Glen Farrell, director of UVic Extension, Dr. Monique 
Layton, research officer with the Universities Council of B.C. and Dr. Murray Edwards (Extension) 


DTUC opens doors 

“This centre has a unique role to play in 
post-secondary education in British 
Columbia, especially in the south-eastern 
region of the province,” said McGeer. 

“Development of that special role will 
be accelerated and enhanced by the new 
advisory board. The board has been given 
the responsibility of advising the educa¬ 
tion minister and the Selkirk and UVic 
boards on overall development ‘of the 
centre. 

“It will advise the college board on facil¬ 
ities development and general administra¬ 
tion for the centre, and assist the college 
. and university on funding procedures. It 
will also assist Selkirk and UVic in promo¬ 
tion of the centre and will help Selkirk seek 
bequests and other special funding for 
scholarships and development of the 
centre.” 

Petch told the gathering that the DTUC 
is a unique educational facility that, 
through the joint action of UVic and Sel¬ 
kirk College, will be able to offer a broad 
spectrum of programs to build on and com¬ 
plement those now offered by Selkirk, and 
to develop programs with the unique char¬ 
acteristics of the centre. 

He said a full time faculty member from 
UVic in the visual arts will soon be 
appointed at DTUC to work with the 
Kootenay School of the Arts in planning 
an integrated program. 

The theatre program at DTUC, he said, 
will be built on the diploma program in 
theatre which has just got underway 
through Selkirk. It will be another year 
before third and fourth year university 
courses will be offered, but they are being 
planned as an integrated unit. 

Petch also spoke about the UVic educa¬ 
tion degree program at DTUC which is 
well off the ground this year with 23 stu¬ 
dents taking a teaching certificate pro¬ 
gram to teach at elementary school and 
four students taking certification to teach 
at the secondary level. 

UVic’s president also mentioned the 
university’s intention to offer, next year, 
training for teachers planning to work in 
non-urban centres. 

The course, “Contemporary issues in 
rural or non-urban education”, will be pos¬ 
sibly the first of its kind in Canada, 
explained Dr. Dick Williams, director of 
the university programs at DTUC. 

The course will be offered at the fourth 
year level and be designed by an advisory 


(continued from page 1) 

committee of teachers and staff to help stu¬ 
dents prepare for the non-urban teaching 
situation where “there is a lack of privacy 
and lack of cultural activities compared to 
the urban environment, but more oppor¬ 
tunities for parent involvement. 

“We are trying to build a course that will 
focus on these kinds of things. Most 
teachers now only stay a year or two in 
smaller schools, but if mentally prepared 
they could find it a pleasant situation and 
would probably stay longer.” 

At the opening ceremonies, Petch 
stressed UVic’s commitment to offering a 
broad range of programs at DTUC, for 
both university credit students and those 
seeking professional development 
training. 

“UVic has the potential to offer more 
courses, and what will be offered will 
depend upon student demand,” he stated. 

The first student president of the DTUC 
students’ society, Neil Klassen, told the 
gathering that those responsible for build¬ 
ing DTUC had “created a school, in a short 
period of time, in which the artistic and 
academic interests can study together. 

“Being a student here can be very excit¬ 
ing and can prevent early development of 
tunnel vision,” said the Education gradu¬ 
ate from UBC who is studying graphic and 
fine arts at DTUC. 

“Students are getting used to the work- 
booted legs appearing through holes in the 
ceiling,” he said, referring to the extensive 
renovations being carried out. “Much has 
been done, and much remains to be done.” 

With university programs now in the 
planning stages, some students said they 
were pleased at the prospect of being able 
to stay at DTUC for the duration of their 
university career. 

Edwards, program director for fine arts 
from UVic Extension, said UVic plans to 
offer third and fourth year level courses at 
DTUC in the visual arts this summer. Two 
courses, in advanced painting and draw¬ 
ing, were offered last summer at DTUC 
and “we are hoping to be able to offer such 
courses year around once a full-time 
faculty member is located on the campus.” 

This fall, UVic Extension appointed a 
full-time faculty member in theatre, Jim 
Hoffman, to act as UVic’s representative 
and consultant at DTUC for students inter¬ 
ested in pursuing a full degree theatre 
program. 


Day Care holds dance 


Students, staff, faculty and people from the 
community can soon kick up their heels at 
the UVic Day Care’s second fund raising 
dance. 

To be held Nov. 24 in the Student Union 
Building upper lounge, the dance will fea¬ 
ture a buffet dinner starting at 8:30 p.m. 
and music by Starr Sound records. 

Tickets are $10 a person, with proceeds 
going towards toys, equipment and special 
projects for the three day care centres on 
campus, located on McCoy Road and adja¬ 
cent to the Saunders building. 

The day care is a co-operative on a tight 
budget, with operating funds coming from 
fees paid by the people using it. Spaces are 
reserved for children of UVic students, 
who have priority, and of faculty and staff. 


From time to time parents of attending 
children get involved in various fund rais¬ 
ing projects to help purchase the equip¬ 
ment necessary to provide the best possible 
day care environment. The first dance was 
held Feb. 9 and drew a crowd of 90. 

Day Care co-ordinator Lucille MacKay 
hopes that at least that many people will 
attend again. 

The children themselves pitched into 
the fund raising efforts this year and made 
several different drawings for Christmas 
cards and hasti-notes, to sell both at the 
dance and at the UVic campus shop. 

The cards are being printed through! 
The Martlet production shop, and will sell 
for $2.50 for 12 Christmas cards and $2 for 
12 hasti-notes. 
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Former students presented Vinay with 582-page book paying homage to his work in linguistics. 

Students honor Vinay 


The long and outstanding career of Dr. 
Jean-Paul Vinay, director of UVic’s Lexi¬ 
cographical Research Centre has been 
honored this year with the publication of a 
582-page hardbound Canadian linguistics 
anthology or Melanges, planned and com¬ 
piled by his former students. 

Entitled in English translation Twenty- 
five Years of Linguistics in Canada: Hom¬ 
age to Jean-Paul Vinay, by his former 
students , the volume is published by the 
Centre Educatif et Culturel Inc. of 
Montreal. 

The text is in French, with the exception 
of two contributions, one by Professor Mur¬ 
ray T. Wilton of UVic (Linguistics) on “The 
Canadian Dictionary: An Experiment in 
Automated Lexicography” and the other 
by M. J. Chayen entitled “Three sources of 
co-ordination in English’’. 

Chayen, who is now teaching in Jerusa¬ 
lem, was Vinay’s first student of linguis¬ 
tics at the University of Montreal, and 
Wilton has worked closely with Vinay at 
UVic for several years on the Canadian 
Bilingual Dictionary Project. 

Vinay was responsible for founding the 
first chair, then the first department of lin¬ 
guistics in Canada at the University of 
Montreal, in 1946. In 1966 he came to UVic, 
one year after the first linguistics depart¬ 
ment in English-speaking Canada had 
been started here by Dr. M. Harr y Scargill. 
Administrative positions held by Vinay at 
UVic include a term as Dean of Arts and 
Science. 

The opening chapter of the new anthol¬ 
ogy is a history of a quarter century of lin¬ 
guistics at the University of Montreal, 
written by Vinay at the invitation of the 
orginators of the volume. Other chapters, 
contributed by 22 of his former students, 
discuss various subdivisions of linguistics 
including phonetics, syntax, history, socio¬ 
linguistics and translation and - 
interpretation. 

Anthologies of this type are “mostly a 
European habit,” says Vinay. “There are 
few in Canada,” he adds, in explaining 
how the book came to be. Often they are a 
surprise to the person they honor but such 
could not be the case for Vinay if he was to 
write the introductory historical chapter. 

In addition to Vinay’s accomplish¬ 
ments as a teacher, researcher and univer¬ 
sity administrator, he also was a pioneer in 
the use of electronic media for instruc¬ 
tional purposes. While at the University of 
Montreal he gave courses for credit on 
Radio-Canada, and produced programs 
with the CBC for 10 years. 

The new anthology has been funded by 
a grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, of Canada 
Council. 

Most of the manuscript was completed 
in 1974, but final publication was delayed 
by a lengthy printing strike in Montreal. 

At the launching ceremony for the new 
book at the University of Montreal last 
month, CQlleagues and qlumni from 
Vinay’s former department were on hand 
to commemorate the occasion and offer 
speeches. In his reply Vinay stressed the 


farsightedness of the University of Mont¬ 
real in deciding to expand in the field of 
theoretical and applied linguistics. He also 
noted that the UVic linguistics department 
has expanded in many new directions 
including Canadian Studies, Amerindian 
languages and psycholinguistics. 

Vingt-Cinq Ans de Linguistique au 
Canada — Hommage a Jean-Paul Vinay 
will be displayed in the McPherson 
Library, and can be ordered from the Cen¬ 
tre Educatif et Cultural, 8101 Boul, Metro¬ 
politan, Montreal PQ, H1J 1J9. 

AMS awards 
trophies 

Jenny Saddlemyer, a student in the School 
of Public Administration, has been 
awarded the Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
president’s trophy for 1978-79. 

Saddlemyer was chosen by 1978-79 
AMS President David Connell as “the indi¬ 
vidual most helpful to the AMS president 
in performing the duties of office”. 

Her award, as well as two other awards, 
were announced last week by 1979-80 AMS 
President Marla Nickerson. 

The UVic Vikings basketball team 
received the Dr. W.H. Hickman Trophy for 
the group or organization which “has con¬ 
tributed most constructively to university 
spirit”. 

The Vikings finished first in the Can¬ 
ada West University Athletic Association 
(C WUAA) in 1978-79, going on to the finals 
of the Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic 
Union (CIAU) championship tournament. 

The International Folk Dance Club 
received the 1978-79 AMS staff award for 
the “most co-operative club”. This award 
was accepted by club president Christine 
Beattie. 


Dial an escort 


Until a rapist who assaulted two * 
female UVic students in September 
and early October on campus is 
caught, the Alma Mater Society is 
offering a volunteer escort service 
on campus. 

Women are advised to be wary 
on campus at night and to make use 
of the escort service if they must 
return to their cars or walk alone on 
campus after dark. 

Hours for the escort service are 
from 8 p.m. to midnight. Students, 
faculty and staff have responded 
well to the call for volunteer escorts, 
AMS officials report. 

Escorts can be reached by cal¬ 
ling 477-1834 or 177-1835 or at 
• Local 4359. 


Chinese 
anthropologist 
on campus 

Fei Hsiao Tung, one of China’s foremost 
anthropologists will lecture on campus 
Nov. 15 on “Modernization and China’s 
Minorities”. 

Fei has an international reputation for 
his work on village life and minorities in 
China. He will speak Nov. 15 in Room 167 
of the Elliott Building at 8 p.m. and on Nov. 
16 in Room A180, University Centre, at 
10:30 a.m. 

Educated at Yeaching University in 
China, Fei travelled to England in 1936 to 
study under Bronislaw Malinowski at the 
London School of Economics. He published 
Peasant Life in China in 1939, establish¬ 
ing his reputation as the leading authority 
on the subject. 

Fei held a professorial position at the 
National Yunnan University on his return 
to China before accepting an invitation to 
travel to the United States in 1943. He lec¬ 
tured and researched at Harvard, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in New York. 

It was in this period that Fei developed 
his recommendations for the introduction 
'“of rural cooperatives and land redistribu¬ 
tion and management in rural China. 

In 1946 Fei came into conflict with the 
Nationalist Government and was forced to 
seek asylum in the American consulate. 
He left China later that year and travelled 
to England under the auspices of the Brit¬ 
ish government. He returned to China in 
1947 to teach at Tsinghua University. 

Following the 1949 revolution in China, 
Fei held a number of academic and govern¬ 
ment liaison posts. In 1950 he joined with 
other academics in criticizing plans to reor¬ 
ganize Chinese education along Soviet 
lines. 

During the Cultural Revolution Fei 
came under severe attack, but all accusa¬ 
tions were later withdrawn. 

Fei continues to publish and teach 
extensively, and is now a professor of the 
Academy of Social Sciences in Peking. He 
is visiting Canada as part of the Chinese 
government’s international program. 


letters 


To the Ring: 

Little did I imagine when I propsed the designer 
of the Finnerty Mall for the Donatien Alphonse 
Francois Prize that there could be another con¬ 
tender. Nor could I guess that, upon reading 
my letter of admiration for his handiwork, my 
candidate would remain humbly anonymous. I 
hope that the spirit of competition will bring 
him to reveal himself, but in any case, I feel i 
must argue for him against his challenger, the 
Left-handed Numberer of Clearihue’s Halls. 

I have heard since my last letter that the 
changes of the Finnerty entrance to the cam¬ 
pus: 

1. cost only $300,000; 

2. were done without consultation with anyone 

at Clearihue or the Campus Shop; 

3. were awarded without competitive bidding. 

If these three reports are true ( and I hope 
my candidate will overcome his humility long 
enough to confirm them), they are wonderful 
evidence of competence and character. What a 
small sum to convert an unpretentious, mod¬ 
est, and ordinary entrance to this campus into 
the reverse of those qualities; what evidence of 
independence and self-reliance in not bother¬ 
ing anyone else over the matter; and what effi¬ 
ciency in getting the job done without the 
delays that competitive bidding might 
represent! 

Surely the evidence is clear. The designer of 
Finnerty Mall is far more worthy of the Dona¬ 
tien Prize than the Left-handed Numberer, who 
is only small change in the Treasury of Mur¬ 
phy’s Law, and whose obsession with clock¬ 
wise rotation is probably accountable by some 
accident of conception — like Tristram 
Shandy’s. 

Sincerely 
H.F. Smith 
English Department 


k'lHUCt'N 


Prisoners at the Matsqui Institution are pres¬ 
enting several performances of Joe Orton’s 
Loot during November and December. Many 
students registered in the UVic Education Pro¬ 
gram at Matsqui are involved in the production 
which is directed by recently appointed UVic 
sessional lecturer Dermot Henelly. Ronald 
Sauve, who graduated from UVic at Matsqui in 
1978, is assistant director. The play is a produc¬ 
tion of the Institutional Theatre Productions 
Society. To facilitate gate clearance at Matsqui, 
tickets must be purchased in advance. For the 
Dec. 1 or 2 performances, tickets must be pur¬ 
chased by Nov. 14; for the Dec. 8 and 9 perfor¬ 
mances, by Nov. 21 and for the Dec. 15 and 16 
performances by Nov. 28. All performances 
start at 7 p.m. at the Matsqui Institution. 


Housing Services offers a reminder that lists of 
rental accommodations in the Victoria area for 
faculty and staff are available in the Housing 
Services office in the Lansdowne Building. The 
list includes apartments, houses and condomi¬ 
niums available on a year-round basis or from 
three to six months. Housing Services is also 
looking for listings for short or long-term peri¬ 
ods. The biggest need for rental accommoda¬ 
tions occurs in January and July, say officials. 


Poet Bill Blssett of Vancouver, whose sound 
poems have received nation-wide publicity will 
give a free public reading at 12:30 p s m., Nov. 14, 
in Room A 106 of the Clearihue Building. Bis- 
sett attracted the wrath of some politicians for 
what they claimed was “obscenity” in his poe¬ 
try. The politicians, some radio broadcasters 
and newspaper columnists, were upset that 
some of Bissett’s readings were sponsored by 
the Canada Counsil. (For Canada Council 
chairman Mavor Moore’s reaction to such criti¬ 
cism, see Page 1) Bissett’s visit to UVic is spon¬ 
sored by the Canada Council. 


Dr. Jan Walls, director of the Centre for Pacific 
and Oriental Studies is in China for two weeks, 
acting as an interpreter and resource person 
for an economic delegation from the B.C. 
government. The delegation left Nov. 3 to visit 
Peking, Shanghai and Canton. 


* 


Tom Gore (Biology) has been elected chair¬ 
man of the Society for Photographic Educa¬ 
tion, (North West). Gore was elected at a recent 
meeting of the society in Seattle. He is a found¬ 
ing member of the regional organization and 
curator of the photography program at Victo¬ 
ria’s Open Space Gallery. 


notices 


Admission-liaison officer Cecilia Freeman- 
Ward will be visiting the following schools dur¬ 
ing the next week: Nov. 13, Fraser Valley 
Christian High, Surrey; Nov. 14, North Surrey 
Secondary; Nov. 15, Princess Margaret Secon¬ 
dary, Surrey; Nov. 16, Carson Graham Secon¬ 
dary, North Vancouver. Any members of the 
university community with a message for any 
of these schools can have the message deli¬ 
vered by contacting Freeman-Ward. Director 
of Admission Services David Glen is also on the 
road next week. He’ll be in Vancouver Nov. 15 at 
Langara College and in Kamloops Nov. 16 at 
Cariboo College. Glen will be speaking to sec¬ 
ondary school counsellors and to college stu¬ 
dents interested in transferring to UVic. 


The offices of Institutional Analysis have 
moved from 58 Sedgewick to 133 Sedgewick. 
Telephones locals remain 6147,6148and6149. 


Dr. A.R. Sourour (Mathematics) will be pres¬ 
enting a paper titled “Isometries of certain Spa¬ 
ces of Hilbert Space Operators” at a 
conference from Nov. 11 to 17, at the Mathem¬ 
atical Research Institute in Oberwolfach, 
Germany.' 4 ‘ ' ^ 
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Skipping 

fitness? 


By John Eccles 


What is the art of skipping? For a growing number of peo¬ 
ple it is the middle ground between young girls playing in 
the school yard and the incredible speed, dexterity and 
endurance of a heavyweight boxer, who may skip up to 
one hour a day. 

Okay, you say, but childhood games and something 
that takes an hour a day are not your idea of a useful form 
of exercise. Try to think of it as the perfect alternative; 
think of it as the fastest way of becoming physically fit; 
think of it as the ideal activity for the jogger who’s tired of 
being chased by unfriendly dogs who lurk in the alleys of 
their neighborhood; think of it as the perfect choice for the 
tennis player whose partners are always unavailable and 
of course, think of it as the perfect solution for those who 
want to stay in shape but can’t afford expensive warm-up 
suits or court fees. 

A German scientist experimenting with the effects of 
skipping, discovered a regular program of skipping will 
protect the heart from cardiovascular problems and main¬ 
tain physical fitness more effectively than any other form 
of physical exercise. More recently, an American 
researcher studying skipping found it was four times as 
effective as jogging. Imagine, by the time your jogging 
friends are halfway around the park where you usually 
run, you can be finished your skipping. And by the time 
they come sweating up the street you can be showered 
and changed, and just as fit. 

The old adage, ‘when the legs go, the body goes 5 , is a 
basic physical tenet. The truth of the statement lies in the 
fact that the legs hold the largest arteries in the body, and 
the speed, consistency and pressure ot the blood Tiowing 
in these arteries, is what conditioning is all about. 

True, skipping will give you agility, muscle tone? and a 
better sense of balance, but its greatest effect is in increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of blood flow through the body. Skip¬ 
ping .drastically improves the body’s circulation and this is 
the key to better health. 


“Skipping is the athletic equivalent to 
Minimalism in art" 


Skipping works primarily on the legs, but its effects can 
be felt through the entire body. To understand skipping’s 
overall physical effect it is only necessary to jump rope for 
a couple of minutes. 
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Also, skipping’s ability to restore cardiac victim’s dam¬ 
aged heart muscle is of particular note. A word of caution 
is given to anyone who has suffered serious problems. 
Consult with a doctor before beginning any difficult skip¬ 
ping program. 

Skipping is the athletic equivalent to minimalism in art, 
aesthetically beautiful in its functional simplicity. Its 
inherent beauty is that it requires nothing more than a nine 
foot piece of rope with enough weight to give it shape 
when swung, any type of baggy clothing that will not 
impede the movement of jumping body, and a place where 
the skipper can swing the rope in the desired fashion. 


“Avoid asking skippers why they skip 
or where they got their rope.” 


Never again will you feel guilty explaining that you’ve 
given up jogging because it’s the rainy season or that it 
took up too much time. But most important, you won’t 
hav6 to worry about conditioning because by following a 
regular program of skipping you will be the picture of 
health. 

Certainly, skipping doesn’t preclude any other athletic 
activity; in fact for most it is the perfect complement. Who 
hasn’t heard of the squash player who refuses to play ten¬ 
nis for fear of ruining his swing or the swimmer who 
refuses to jog in order to protect her precious muscle tone. 
Skipping is the answer. Not only is it incredibly effective 
for building endurance, but it also improves racquet play¬ 
ers’ grip, motor coordination and ability to change direc¬ 
tions; it gives golfers stronger wrists for a better swing and 
increased power and even swimmers can benefit from the 
increased flexibility it can provide. 

Skipping, like every other sport, has its fanatics. One 
Australian holds the record for consecutive skips having 
turned his rope 32, 089 times in three hours and 10 min¬ 
utes, and there is the Texan who uses 40 pieces of linked 
chain to skip with. Be forewarned; unless you’re ready for 
a lengthy and pedantic lecture on the joys of skipping, 
avoid asking skippers why they skip or where they got 
their rope. 


“The hundreds of steps and millions 
of combinations thereof become to 
the skipper what color is to the 
painter.” 


Ropes are not of crucial importance but for the 
beginner, a good rope will ease the initial frustration of try¬ 
ing to turn the rope and jump at the same time. A nylon 
rope with plastic handles and a ballbearing assembly to 
facilitate the rope’s rotation are cheap and easy to find. Of 
course, for those who become hooked, a leather rope with 
wooden handles soon becomes a necessity. 

It is at the point of technical proficiency that skipping 
becomes art. The hundreds of steps, and millions of com¬ 
binations thereof become to the skipper what color is to 
the painter, the variable by which he controls his medium. 
The basics mastered, the skipper moves beyond time and 
space and actually transcends the skipping itself. 

Skipping looks easier than it is. For men there is also 
the possibility they will be called a sissy for engaging in an 
activity as unmanly as skipping. But if you do become a 
skipper, and calls come from across the gym or street 
questioning your gender or sexual predilictions, 
remember: 

1. continue skipping; 

2. don’t break your rhythm; 

3. at the end of your workout bounce up and 
down on the balls of your feet; 

4. tuck your chin in and down; 

5. bring your fists up; 

6. fire a few quick jabs into the air; 

7. and listen. 

Ah, the silence, strength and inner peace of skipping. 


Intramural 


Standings 


Monday Recreational Volleyball 


Team 

Points 

Vic 6 plus 2 

26 

Gator Gang 

25 

Costello and Company 

25 

Bumpers 

25 

Wilson’s Penthouse 

25 

Out to Lunch Bunch 

25 

Run for Their Money 

19 

Inner Tube Co-ed Water Polo 

Incredible Wimps 

21 

The Rowers 

21 

White Water 

19 

Floor Hockey — Women’s League 

Wonames 

20 

Savages 

14 

EC-C 

12 

Floor Hockey — Men’s 


Dancing Bears 

29 

Coke and Spoons 

28 

Choirboys 

26 

Competitive Basketball 


Warriors 

8 

The Old Vets 

8 

Court Jesters 

4 

Recreational Basketball 


Subsonics 

20 

SCVZ 

20 

Jazz 

11 

Bombers 

10 




Thursday night competitive volleyball 
playoffs were held on Thursday, Nov. 8, after 
the RIM Express deadline. Standings for Wed¬ 
nesday night recreational volleyball were not 
available at press time. 


Rink rats wanted 

At present there are only 25 people involved 
in recreational ice hockey. They meet at 
Juan de Fuca rink every Friday from 12 to 3 
p.m., and anyone interested in playing is 
encouraged to come along. If more players 
join, a league could be formed in the future. 
If you want to play, you can show up at the 
McKinnon foyer at 11:30 a.m. for a ride, or 
just go to the Juan de Fuca rink, prepared to 
play. 


• • • Squash Bolls • • • 

The UVic team did very well in their match 
against the Raquets Club in the Interclub 
Squash League, winning all five matches 
and blanking their opponents in the process. 

In the ‘C’s, Scott Maclnnis and Hene 
Chave both beat their opponents 3 — 0, and 
similar truimphs were registered by Dave 
Stevenson, Dave Berry and Alan Show in the 
‘D’ category. 

The next match was against the Sussex 
Club at UVic, Nov. 8, at'7:30 p.m. 

A squash referee clinic will be held at 7:30 
p.m., Nov. 14, in the McKinnon courts. The 
clinic is free, and an excellent opportunity to 
learn the rules of the game and how to prop¬ 
erly referee a match. Register by Nov. 13, at 
McKinnon 121. 














The dinghy’s the thing 


By Phil Foster 


sailing experiences. Club members have use 
of the boats of Cadboro Bay and can partici¬ 
pate in activities which include casual sail¬ 
ing, fun racing, representative and team 
racing and even off shore racing. The club 
has a system whereby members can “crew” 
for yachts in various offshore races in the 
local area. 

For those who wish to learn to race or 
wish to improve their racing skills, labs are 
conducted occasionally by members of the 
club, (some of whom crewed on well-placed 
boats in the Fireball Worlds regatta this 
year) 

However, the club is not totally con¬ 
cerned with racing. Two or three yachts are 
being chartered by members for a cruise 
through the islands in the Georgia Strait. 
There are social events, beach parties, cook- 
outs and films. Details of these and other 
activities are available at club meetings 
Wednesdays in Clearihue A309 from 12:30 
to 1:30 p.m. All enquiries are welcome. If 
you’re interested, come along and ask 
some questions. 

Recreation and Intramural programs this 
term have provided two courses for 
beginners — teaching all the basics needed 
to get people afloat. The courses have both 
practical and theoretical sessions. In the 
winter term, courses offered will be 
beginners and intermediate sailing and 
instructor training. Programs will also be 
offered in the summer. Details of these 
courses are available at the Recreation and 
Intramurals office, McKinnon 121. Sailing is 
also offered as part of the physical educa¬ 
tion division’s Outdoor Education program. 

The information, training, equipment, 
boats, water and wind is all there. The rest is 
up to you. Try sailing; join in the fun. 


Squash policy changes Nov. 15 


In the first edition of the RIM Express we asked for individuals to respond to pro¬ 
posed booking changes for the squash courts. The resylts of the questionnaire, 
which drew 38 responses, are as follows: 


1. 

All bookings for squash courts will be in person. There 

In favor 

- 10 


will be no phone service. 

Against 

-23 



No response 

— 5 

2. 

Bookings will be made 24 hours in advance Monday to 

In favor 

— 13 


Friday. Saturday, Sunday and Monday bookings can 

Against 

- 10 


be made on Friday. 

No response 

— 15 

3. 

When the court is booked, a valid student card or 

In favor 

- 16 


A.R.A.C. card must be produced and shown to the 

Against 

- 11 


attendant. 

No response 

— 11 

4. 

Upon arriving to play, 2 valid I.D. cards must be left 

In favor 

- 19 


with the attendant. These are picked up at the end of 

Against 

— 11 


the game. 

No response 

- 8 

5. 

Courts will not be held past 10 minutes after booking 

In favor 

— 24 


time. 

Against 

— 7 

— 7 

6. 

Doubles take precedence over singles. 

In favor 

- 10 



Against 

- 15 



No response 

- 13 


Beginning Nov. 15,1979, the following rules will apply to squash courts and 
the booking of squash courts: 


1- Squash Court Booking will be made in person or by phone, 24 hours In advance. 

2. Valid identification cards for Both players must be left with the attendent at 

the desk. ^ 

Acceptable cards are Current: 

a) University of Victoria Student Card. 

b) University of Victoria Athletic and Recreation Activity Card. 

c) University of Victoria Athletic and Recreation Activity Card with Family or 
Special Family membership. 

d) Guest Pass. ($1.50 available at desk). 

3. Courts will be held for 10 minutes only, past booking time.* 

4. Two players will take precedence over an indivdual using the court. 

*lf your partner does not show up by 10 minutes after the booked time, the court 
can be taken from you by any two players who are ready to play. 



The Vitality Vic Challenge took place Oct. 26 in the McKinnon pool. Events included a one-length 
relay wearing clothes, one-length relay in inner tubes, underwater ice hockey relay, and canoe 
tug-o-war. Four departmental staff members were on each team; two male and two female. Up 
until the last event thelaw Faculty led by a large margin. Physics pulled ahead in the last event and 
came up with the winning score of 21 points. The geography department fell from last years’ win¬ 
ning record and came up with the lowest score. 


Victoria presents a unique sailing opportun¬ 
ity, with so much water, great scenery and a 
climate that invites year-round participa¬ 
tion. There are facilities and instruction here 
at UVic that provide safe and enjoyable 
introduction to the sport. 

The university has a dinghy compound at 
Cadboro Bay, at the foot of Finnerty road 
next to Gyro Park. Launching facilities are 
provided there and we have four Lasers, two 
Enterprises and two mini-sails for use in 
club and class activities. The McKinnon 
classroom and pool facilities are used for 
theory and preparatory work. 

The UVic sailing club is open to all 
members of the university community. A fee 
of $35 provides opportunities for a variety of 
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Canada Council caught in the middle 


Dr. Mavor Moore, chairman of the Canada 
Council, says increasing polarization of 
attitudes towards the council has 
developed. 

Moore was speaking Nov. 5 in the Music 
Building Recital Hall on “Patronage and 
the Arts”, the first of three distinguished 
speakers on campus this month under the 
auspices of the UVic University Lecture 
Series. 

The Canada Council was created by an 
Act of Parliament in 1957 to promote the 
arts, humanities and social sciences, prim¬ 
arily through a broad program of grants 
and fellowships. It sets its own policies and 
makes its own decisions, reporting to Parli¬ 
ament through the Secretary of State. 

“Self-righteous interest groups are com¬ 
plaining of a lack of leadership in the arts,” 
explained Moore. “We are caught in the 
middle with people on both sides who feel 
the other side should be shot at dawn.” 

He cited several examples of this 
polarization. 

“Everyone agrees that the Canada 
Council should support excellence in the 
arts but there is little agreement on what 
the word ‘excellence , means. 

“One group feels that it means support¬ 
ing the artist who has achieved excellence 
while the other side feels that we should 
support beginning artists on their way 
up.” 

Moore said it would be “fatal” to divide 
the artists and support only one group. “So 
we'll continue to support both sides and be 


harassed by both sides.” 

He said the council must also support 
regional as well as centralized artistic 
endeavors. “Some people believe we should 
be helping people to see the arts with 
artists travelling into small centres. Oth¬ 
ers feel we should be spending money to 
help people get involved in the arts. We do 
both.” 

Moore said censorship is another area 
where there is polarization of viewpoints. 
“Recently, politicians and broadcasters 
made a great hue and cry about four-letter 
words by a poet. (See Ringers.) This hue 
and cry was about a very small matter, 
blown up into a huge issue. In all of the 
works by all of the artists supported by 
Canada Council, perhaps one and a half 
per cent of the total grants went to artists 
whose works contained some supposed 
obscenity. 

Moore said the council would continue 
to encourage a wide variety of artistic 
expression. 

He said he is definitely in favor of 
accountability. “Without question the 
council is accountable to the peopje of Can¬ 
ada, but true accountability involves being 
given a job, and the responsibility to do it. 
if you are told what to do, you cannot be 
held accountable.” 

Moore said the council is also criticized 
for supporting separatists, communists 
and fascists, depending on the criticizer’s 
point of view. 

Moore said the rest of the world does not 


expect carbon copies of what the rest of the 
world does better than Canada. “Art is 
more likely to be universal if it comes from 
your own roots,” he said. N 

“The future of this country, whoever 
plays patron to the arts, lies with our 
artists getting down to their own roots. In 
Canada we can provide an alternate North 
American art.” 

In his speech and in the question-and- 
answer period following, much concern 
was expressed about the influence of Uni¬ 
ted States culture on Canada. 

“We are unique in that our bolder is 
shared by the biggest arts-entertainment 
factory the world has ever known,” said 
Moore. 

“This creates a difficulty and enormous 
challenge for the arts in Canada. We can¬ 
not simply decide to do our own thing. We 
must, as a country, make the opportunity 
available to do our own thing.” 

Moore said Canada has allowed the 
United States “to build most of our theates 
and, to control the means of distribution of 
our arts. We are finding it difficult to rescue 
our publishing from the United States. 

Moore said every royal commission on 
the subject has concluded that publicly 
subsidized arts and communication in 
Canada is necessary because of the sheer 


power and scope of the United States. 

“Most Canadians will come to see the 
point,” he said. “There has to be govern¬ 
ment contributions to the arts and com¬ 
munication in this country.” 

Moore said the Canada Council was 
established to operate without political 
interference, responsible to Parliament 
rather than to the government of the day. 

“The system works surprisingly well,” 
he said. “Politicians, in general, have not 
interfered. This arms-length principle is 
admired and envied by many countries.” 

He said the arts in Canada today are 
healthy with audiences representing 25 per 
cent of the population. 

“More government controls over the* 
council would not serve the interests of the 
arts or the government. They would reduce 
the variety and the vitality of the arts in 
Canada.” 

The University Lecture Series con¬ 
tinues Nov. 14 when Charles Ritchie, 
retired Canadian diplomat and author, 
will speak on “Diplomats and Diaries”. 

Dr. Tuzo Wilson, scientist and director 
general of the Ontario Science Centre will 
speak on “Continental Drift and Plate Tec¬ 
tonics”, Nov. 29. 

Both free public lectures begin at 8 p.m. 
in the Music Building Recital Hall. 


Gas-saving plug ignored, 
charges UVic inventor 


Russian studies language loans 


UVic has had a distinguished visitor this 
week in the person of Dr. Yuri Nicolaie- 
vitch Karaoulov, Scientific Secretary of 
the Section of Literature and Language of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. 

Karaoulov’s visit is sponsored by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada's international scho¬ 
larly exchange program. 

Since Karaoulov’s research specialty is 
computer-aided dictionary construction 
and machinery analysis of texts he has 
spent time in the campus Lexicographical 
Research Centre where Dr. Jean-Paul 
Vinay and Dr. Murray Wilton are compil¬ 
ing the world’s fist computer-aided bilin¬ 
gual English-French dictionary. 

The Soviet scholar also addressed the 
UVic department of Slavonic Studies, and 
the Linguistics department on the topic of 
“The Tendency of Modern Linguistics to 
Lexicographic Parametrisation of 
Language”. 

During an interview, Karaoulov 
explained that he wishes to speak and 
receive feedback in Canada on an idea he is 
developing for a new kind of dictionary. 
The dictionary would be compiled from the 
words which one language has given to 
several others. 

For example, around 1,000 English 
words have been borrowed by the Russian 
language, whereas English borrows from 
5,000 to 6,000 words from French. In the 
U.S.S.R., said Karaoulov, there is exten¬ 
sive borrowing between languages as there 
are about 130 languages spoken and 75 
written languages in 15 different republics 
and about 20 autonomous regions. 

If Karaoulov were to develop such a dic¬ 
tionary he would concentrate on the Rus¬ 
sian language, but if such a dictionary were 
to be developed in Canada it might concen¬ 
trate on compiling all the words which 
English h&s lent to different languages, he 
explained. 

At the moment Karaoulov is working in 
Moscow on a computerized dictionary of 
Russian words and phrases. 

As well as visiting UVic, he has visited 
the University of Montreal, Laval Univer¬ 
sity, the Word Bank of the Bureau of Trans¬ 
lation of the Secretary of State Department 
in Ottawa, and the Office de la langue fran- 
gaise in Quebec. 

His objective is to study and discuss 
ccuqputer-aided ^ lexicographical research 



Karaoulov: confers with linguists 

projects being carried out in this country in - 
order to offer ideas and become aware of 
new approaches and solutions to problems 
which he can implement in his position 
with the U.S.S.R. Academy. 

Karaoulov said many linguistics prob¬ 
lems are similar around the wond, adding 
that he is pleased with his findings in 
Canada. 

, “They support ideas I’ve been working 
on in our academy in Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad in the area of automated lexico¬ 
graphy. But we lag behind because we 
don’t have the same opportunities for com¬ 
puter use. There is not enough research 
money for the use of computers.” 

The Academy is comprised of depart¬ 
ments on different areas of knowledge and 
organized into different institutes. The lin¬ 
guistic institute is part of the Social Scien¬ 
ces department which also has institutes of 
philosophy, economics, history, law and 
literature. 

This, Karaouloy’s first visit to*North 
America, will extend over a month. Me 
intends to return next year to visit the Uni-' 
ted States. 


By Jack Macbeth 

Five years ago, Dr. Reginald Clements 
(Physics) had high hopes for a promising 
new spark plug he and his colleagues had 
developed with financial assistance from 
the National Research Council. 

Today he is still convinced that, 
adapted for use in gasoline engines, it 
could result in improved combustion effi¬ 
ciency and consequent fuel economies of 
up to 10 percent. 

But, frustrated by indifference from 
both private and public bureaucracies in 
Canada — not to mention a “questionable” 
attempt by an American research com¬ 
pany to patent the device — Clements con¬ 
fesses he is “fed up and losing interest” in 
the project. 

Nonetheless, he has not abandoned the 
project. Rather than persist in his efforts to 
win acceptance for the spark plug for auto¬ 
motive purposes, he and Dr. P.R. Smy and 
Dr. J.D. Dale, both of the University of 
Alberta, are now working on its possible 
use with diesel engines in cold weather. 

Pointing out that most diesels are 
started by means of a “glow plug”, slow 
and unreliable in sub-freezing tempera¬ 
tures, Clements says that tests are under 
way to demonstrate that the new plug — 
known as a “plasma jet igniter” — will 
overcome this difficulty. It produces a one- 
inch arc capable of igniting a very lean fuel 
mixture. 

In this new endeavor, he and his col¬ 
leagues have received an additional NRC 
strategic grant of $40,000. They are hope¬ 
ful that, given Canada’s cold climate and 
obvious need for faster-starting diesels, 
they will receive more encouragement than 
they have in the past, both from the public 
and private sectors. 

Clements gives this account of some of 
the problems which have thwarted his 
group’s efforts over the years to introduce 
the device to the gasoline engine industry 
and market: 

In 1974, Canadian Patent Development 
Ltd., a Crown Agency, turned down an 
application for a patent on the device, con¬ 
tending that the plug as such as unpaten¬ 
table. Clements countered that, even if that 
were so, the electrical circuit involved was 
definitely “innovative” and patentable. 
Again, a negative response. 

Next, they approached the Ford Motor 
Company of U.S.A., who exhibited a “cer¬ 
tain interest”. Enough, according to the 
UVic physicist, that they turned the device, 
and concept over to their own researchers 
for further study and development, with¬ 
out compensation to the inventors. 


The plug was actually tried out on a 
1977 Ford Pinto, according to Clements, 
but it was concluded that the improved 
combustion efficiency was not “dramatic 
enough” to warrant the expense of other 
engine modifications that would be 
required. 

Then, earlier this year, Clements 
learned that a research firm in Massachu¬ 
setts had applied for a U.S. patent for the 
device itself. The results of that application 
are not yeat known, he adds. 



Clements has spent years developing his 
‘super’ spark plug 

Clements explains that, to qualify for 
ongoing grants from NRC, all research 
results must be published periodically in 
technical journals, and that presumably is 
where the U.S. company learned of the 
development. 

“it is one thing to study someone else’s 
research results,” says the Canadian 
scientist. “It is quite something else to turn 
around and try to patent it in another 
country.” 

Clements says that, in general, UVic 
scientists are dissatisfied with the “apathy 
and negative attitude” shown by Cana¬ 
dian Patent Development Ltd. 

“Especially, he adds, “when an inven- 
j , tion results .directly, from effqrts under¬ 
taken with financial support from.another 
Crown Agency, the National Research 
Council.” 
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Breakthrough in Victoria 
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Heart valve designers seek manufacturer 



Walker, left, and Scotten: testing valves from around the world 


by Donna Danylchuk 

Designing a perfect artificial heart valve 
has been the aim of numerous 
researchers around the world ever since 
the first valve implant was performed 20 
x years ago. More than 50 different types of 
valves of widely varying shapes and 
materials have been devised to replace 
natural human valves when they 
deteriorate and begin to leak or restrict 
blood flow in and out of the heart. 
Artificial valves made from man-made 
materials and animal tissues have 
prolonged and saved many lives , but 
none have been flawless. Now , a major 
breakthrough is happening here in 
Victoria. 

At the Royal Jubilee Hospital in Victoria, aided by 
equipment and computer facilities from the UVic phys¬ 
ics department, two men have designed what they 
believe to be the most effective heart valve of its kind yet 
invented for use in heart valve replacement surgery. 

The breakthrough has been achieved by UVic phys¬ 
ics research assistant Larry Scotten and UVic physics 
doctoral graduate Dr. David Walker, working on a 
research project instigated by Dr. Richard Brownlee, the 
hospital’s director of cardiac surgery. 

Scotten, Walker and Brownlee have applied to Bri¬ 
tain for a patent and are holding talks with valve manu¬ 
facturers as a first step towards obtaining the millions 
of dollars of funding required to completely test their 
valve and bring it to the marketplace. 

They would like to continue the testing, and ulti¬ 
mately the manufacturing in Victoria, which would be a 
first not only for the city but for Canada. There are no 
heart valves of any type manufacturered in this country. 
Most artificial valves are manufactured in the United 
States. 

The new valve is the first biscuspid or two-leaflet 
animal tissue valve successfully developed to emulate 
the action of the mitral or inlet valve in the left chamber 
of the human heart. 

The left heart chamber is the high pressure area of 
that organ where the greatest stresses are placed upon 
two of the heart’s four valves. 

Both the mitral and the aortic (outlet) valve can give 
equal trouble to heart patients, but the mitral is the most 
difficult to successfully replace. 

All mitral tissue valves developed previously have 
been triscupid, as a biscupid valve is very difficult to 
design. But, the human mitral valve is approximately 
biscupid. It is also impossible to duplicate exactly as it 
has no particular geometry and resembles an opening 
and closing veil of cloth draped from an annulus. 

Research into a biscupid mitral valve began with 
Brownlee who developed a potentially promising valve 
that needed refinements more than nine years ago. 

UVic became indirectly connected to the research 
when Deqn of Graduate Studies Dr. John Dewey (Phys¬ 
ics) heard of Bro wnlee’s work and offered to loan the pro¬ 


ject the high speed Hycam camera which he had been 
using on campus in shock wave experiments. 

He also recommended that Brownlee take on Scotten 
for the job, in 1974. Two years later Walker joined the 
project and by last February the men were quietly 
excited about the potential of a biscupid mitral valve 
which Scotten had constructed using the tissue of the 
pericardium of a calf (see the Ring, Feb. 16, 1979). 

The model appeared to open and close satisfactorily 
under pre; sure but needed more work. The researchers 
predicted t \ey would have ft ready for animal testing 
within three years. 

Instead, due to an “accidental lateral” insight into 
the valve’s construction, they have progressed rapidly 
and reached this critical stage in less than a year. 

Suddenly, they explain, they saw the valve from a dif¬ 
ferent angle and were able to study it from a new view¬ 
point, allowing refinements in the design and 
construction. 

“The insight was really a very simple thing but we 
have never thought of it before,” says Walker. 

“We couldn’t actually see it until we looked at the 
valve from a different angle,” explains Scotten, while 
making a sketch to illustrate how looking at the valve 
from the side as well as the top changes one’s perception 
of how the tissue can fold and seal together. 

Thus the researchers are confronted with the need to 
find funding for animal testing and pilot production 
much sooner than originally anticipated. 

Their research so far, funded primarily by the British 
Columbia Heart Foundation, has cost in the area of 
$100,000 over five years, including salaries and peri¬ 
pheral work such as testing valves from international 
manufacturers. This year they are also being funded by 
B.C. Health Care, but neither of these organizations is 
likely in a position to provide funding of the magnitude 
which will be required in the future. 

In their small lab in the Royal Jubilee, Scotten and 
Walker work with a man-made heart Scotten con¬ 
structed, and the Hycam camera which can take pic¬ 
tures of valve movements at the rate of 400 a second. 
They have been visited by manfacturers from both Den¬ 
mark and California, who have subsequently sent them 
new valves for testing. 

In return for testing services, they have received for 
study purposes donations of numerous valves which 
would have cost $1,000 or more each on the market. 

They recently tested a valve which was developed in 
Minnesota and put through various tests over a two- 
year period at a cost of about $3 million. 

Called the St. Jude valve, it is an all-pyrolytic carbon 
two-disc mitral mechanical model which costs $2,000 on 
the marketplace. 

The major expense in developing such a valve goes 
towards animal testing, explain the researchers. Calves 
are the best subjects but they are expensive and must be 
kept in intensive care units and handled by skilled 
attendants during the three-to-four month testing 
period. 

The St. Jude valve was implanted into 44 different 
calves which were tested kept ift intensive care at three 


different institutions — the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
the University of Texas and the University of 
Minnesota. 

Walker believes the testing for the new tissue valve 
should be carried out at the same or similar institutions 
but he and Scotten agree that pilot production of the 
valve could take place in Victoria right in their lab, 
should the manufacturing interest and funding be 
forthcoming. 

Valves such as the St. Jude can be improved upon 
because they are mechanical and the valves which seal 
most effectively as the blood passes through the heart 
are tissue types, the UVic researchers explain. 

“Traditionally people have talked about how good a 
valve is in terms of how easily blood flows through the 
open valve, but that’s only half the story. Another 
important question is, how well and quickly does the 
valve seal? A good valve will not allow any blood to pass 
through when closed. 

“Our valve seals absolutely!” 

Another structural advantage to the bicuspid valve is 
that it opens about 50 per cent more than the best exist¬ 
ing valves now in use, giving minimal obstruction to 
blood passing through. 

Another innovation introduced by Scotten and 
Walker involves the measurements they have used to 
test the valve’s effectiveness. Aided by their back¬ 
grounds in fluid mechanics, they decided that tradi¬ 
tional methods of measuring heart valve effectiveness 
could be improved upon by looking at total energy loss 
calculated in terms of both pressure and flow through 
the heart. 

Using complicated calculations to measure both pres¬ 
sure and flow in both the forward and reverse positions, 
the researchers have started looking at valve perfor¬ 
mance in terms of total energy loss. 

This is the first time such a measurement has been 
comprehensively used in valve testing in North Amer¬ 
ica, they explain, and gives them a better appreciation of 
a valve’s overall quality and performance. 

“Our valve does very well in terms of energy loss. It 
has a lower energy loss than any of the valves we’ve 
tested so far.” 



Could this be the ultimate heart valve? 


The researchers are discussing their findings with 
other valve designers and manufacturers. Scotten and 
Walker are travelling to California next week to speakto 
the annual meeting of the American Heart Association 
and to valve manufacturers, and Brownlee travelled to 
Europe recently to address the Europe Society for Artifi¬ 
cial Organs in Geneva. 

While awaiting firm decisions on how the valve will 
be pilot produced and tested Scotten and Walker are not 
at a standstill. With their present funding they will 
design and build a machine in their lab for fatigue test¬ 
ing, in order to ascertain within a short span of time how 
the valve would stand up if implanted in a human heart 
over a ten-year period. 

To carry the project past this stage however, enor¬ 
mous funds will be required,” says Walker. 

Adds Scotten, “tve would like to find out whether a 
company is interested in setting up here, or in forming a 
joint venture with the provincial government.” 
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Untitled. Watercolor on paper by Jennifer 
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J’Adore — oil on canvas by Michael 
Watzenberg. 



Fence Drawing #2. Charcoal on paper by 

Wesley Clark. 


Students show 
works 

The Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery is 
host to the Visual Arts Seniors Show until 
Nov. 16. 

Works by 31 students, ranging from 
large figurative paintings to modern steel 
sculpture, including photography, litho¬ 
graphy and etchings will be shown. The 
presentation demonstrates a wide variety 
of forms, techniques and mediums taught 
within the visual arts department, and pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for students who will 
soon be working professionally to display 
their works to the public. 

Co-ordinator of the show is visual arts 
student Erich Ranfft. 

The gallery is open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. weekdays and during evening special 
events at the University Centre 
Auditorium. 
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Concert 
features 
new music 

The UVic Sonic Lab, a group composed of 
students and faculty from the composition 
program of the School of Music, presents a 
free public concert tonight (Nov. 9) at 8 
p.m. in the Music Building Recital Hall. 

The performance is the first of the year 
for the group, which performs only recent 
contemporary music. Works for woodwind 
quintet, flute, piano and other media will 
be performed. 

Featured compositions are Walk , for 
flute and piano, by Jo Kondo, Japanese 
composer-in-residence at UVic, and 
George Crumb's Makrokosmos , written in 
the mid-seventies for amplified piano. 

Other pieces include Stockhausen’s 
Adieu , which includes a variety of 
extended performance techniques; Dura¬ 
tions 3 by Feldman, for violin, tuba and 
piano; and Webern’s Four Pieces written in 
1910. Webern is recognized as a major con¬ 
tributor to the development of 20th century 
music. 


Family fun slated 

A family recreation program for those with 
special, athletics and recreation activity 
cards has been introduced at the McKin¬ 
non Centre. 

Wayne Pealo, co-ordinator of recreation 
and intramurals, says that attendance has 
not been good during the first few weeks of 
the new program. j 

“The program was initiated after a sur¬ 
vey of students, faculty and staff last 
spring,” he explains. “There is a need for 
such a program but it can only succeed if it 
is supported.” 

The program utilizes the swimming 
pool, squash courts and the Old Gym. 

Volleyball and badminton are available 
for families every Thursday in the Old 
Gym from 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

The swimming pool is open to families 
Thursday from 9:30 to 11 p.m.; Friday from 
7:30 to 8:30 p.m. and Saturday and Sunday 
from 2 to 3:30 p.m. The popular squash 1 
courts are available for special family 
bookings Friday from 7 to 8:30 p.m.; Satur¬ 
day from 1:45 to 3:15 p.m. and Sunday from 
3:15 to 4 p.m. 


Friday, November 9th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Student Show 
— Visual Arts. Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday to 
Friday and during evening special 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. Maltwood Art Mu¬ 
seum and Gallery, UNIV. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour har¬ 
psichord concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 


ING, Recital Hall. 

4:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV Women vs. 
Capilano College. At UVic. 

6:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV Men vs. Cap¬ 
ilano College. At UVic. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Saturday Night Fever and Grease. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. UVic Sonic Lab. The free concert 
includes: Adieu for woodwind 
quintet, by K. Stockhausen; O 
King, for voice and five players, by 
L. Berio; Walk, for flute and piano, 
by Jo Kondo; All Set, for Jazz En¬ 
semble, by M. Babbitt; Four 
Pieces, for violin and piano, by 
A. Webern; and The Sweet Queen, 
by Rudolf Komorous. MUSIC 
BUILDING, Recital Hall. 


Saturday, November 10th. 

2:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV Women vs. 
B.C.l.T. At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Field hockey game. Women’s 
team vs. Rebels. At UVic. 

4:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV Men vs. 
B.C.l.T. At UVic 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Saturday Night Fever and Grease. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, November 11th. 

11:00 a.m. Soccer game. Women II vs. 


G.H. Rowdies. At UVic. 

Monday, November 12th. 

Reading Break. University offices 
closed. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Two or Three 
& Things I Know About Her. Admis- 

9:15 p.m. sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, November 13th. 

Reading Break. Classes 
cancelled. 

Wednesday, November 14th. 

12:30 p.m. Free slide and tape series. “La 
Civilisation Francaise a travers 
les arts”, sponsored by the De¬ 
partment of French Language and 
Literature. CLER A061. 

12:30 p.m. Poetry reading by Bill Bissett. 

Sponsored by the Canada 
Council. CLER A106. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Greed. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture. Charles 
Ritchie, retired Canadian dip¬ 
lomat and author, presents a lec¬ 
ture entitled: “On Diplomats and 
Diaries”. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

Thursday, November 15th. 

The German Club is having its 
Kaffeehaus (9:00 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m.) and a new lunch hour 
special with German nonsweet 
food (11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.) in 
the East-West Lounge of the SUB. 

12:30 p.m. Free French films. Sponsored by 
the Department of French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. “En France 
comme si vous y etiez”, followed 
by taped practice session (no in¬ 
structor) for beginners. CLER 
A061. 


1:30 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
to 

10:30 p.m. 


Free public seminar sponsored by 
the Physics Department. Dr. Y. 
Jim Lee, Pacific Forest Research 
Centre, will speak on: “Remote 
Sensing by Landsat”. ELLI 061. 
Free public seminar sponsored by 
the Department of Chemistry. Dr. 
J.K.M. Sanders, University of 
Cambridge, will speak on: “A 
radical n.m.r. approach to the 
chemistry of chlorophylls”. ELLI 
162. 

Oral Examination, William J. 
Morris, M.Sc. Candidate in 
Biology, will defend his disserta¬ 
tion entitled: “The Effects of 
Manipulations of the Concentra¬ 
tions of O 2 CO 2 , Total Inorganic 
Carbon, and Glycidate on the 
Warburg Effect in Two Species of 
Marine Unicellular Algae”. CUNN 
0011 . 

Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

Free public lecture series. Dr. H. 
Scott Gordon visiting professor 
at the Departments of Philosophy 
and Economics, presents a lec¬ 
ture entitled: “Milton Freidman”. 
CORN 145. 

Cinecenta films. The Front. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

CUSO Information Night. Anyone 
interested in working overseas 
with CUSO is welcome. SUB 
UPPER LOUNGE. 

Environmental Studies Seminar. 
The Forest Economics of Tsitika 
as the Industry views the scene. 
CUNN 0003. 


8:00 p.m. University of Victoria Pension 
Plan meeting. The annual meeting 
of members and retired members 
of the pension plan. GREEN 
ROOM, Commons Block. 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture by leading 
Chinese anthropologist Professor 
Fei Hsiao-tung of the Academy of 
Social Sciences in Peking. 
Lecture is titled “Modernization 
and China’s Minorities”. ELL1167. 

Friday, November 16th. 

10:30 a.m. Free public lecture by Chinese 
anthropologist Professor Fei 
Hsiao-tung of the Academy of 
Social Sciences in Peking. Lec¬ 
ture is titled “Modernization 
and the Chinese Peasantry”. UNIV 
CENTRE A180. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. Seminar 
Room. 

2:00 p.m. Oral Examination. Martin C. 

McNeil, M.A. Candidate in Educa¬ 
tion, will defend his dissertation 
entitled: “An Investigation of 
Father Involvement of Hearing 


Impaired Children”. MACL 439. 
3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science 
meeting. ELLI 167. 

6:30 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Women vs. 

University of Alberta. At UVic. 
7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. What ? Admis- 
& sion charge. SUB Theatre. 


9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Men vs. 
University of Alberta. At UVic. 
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